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tempered by keeping it fixed upon the contemplation of ex- 
isting evils, but a hopeful spirit must be breathed into it. 
The efforts of philanthropy and benevolence ought to be to 
clothe their cause with the strength of encouragement ; and 
to invigorate the hearts of those who work together for good 
with the only energy that can secure success, — an energy 
that may be literally said to descend from heaven itself, — 
derived from an assurance that Providence is working with 
them, and that therefore all is well and going on well. If 
those who love their race, and desire to promote its freedom 
and happiness, direct their efforts, in this spirit, to purify and 
sweeten the fountain-head of all social and political life, in the 
minds and hearts of individuals, their labors will not be in 
vain. The hope of mankind is, not in what may be done in 
the political sphere, which, among us particularly, occupies a 
much more inconsiderable portion of human experience than 
is imagined, but in education, in refinement of manners and 
sentiments, in prosperous industry, in a cheerful, genial, and 
beneficent tone of feeling, and in the purifying and elevating 
power of moral and religious truth. Let these things be 
sought after, and just laws, free institutions, and good gov- 
ernment will necessarily follow. In the mean while, it is 
essential to preserve, throughout the community, the princi- 
ple and sentiment of allegiance to the state, which will be- 
come more important and valuable, as a gradual amelioration 
of the laws, and an increasing conformity of the government 
to the improving character of the people, will more and more 
justify and deserve that allegiance. 



Art. IV. — 1. Nieboska Komedyia. Paryz. 1835. 
2. Przedmit. Paryz. 1845. 

" This literature, more than the existing literature of any 
people, deserves the attention of serious men ; for this, above 
all other, bears upon itself the stamp of reality. It is serious, 
earnest, noble ; — noble both by the spirit which inspires it, and 
the aim after which it strives. Every work is at the same 
time a deed. It is the life of the man himself that animates 
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his book. What he has thought, has felt, reveals itself in the 
written word, — 

' As joy in smiles; as sorrow in the tear.' * " 

Thus speaks Mickiewicz f — himself one of the most gifted 
of her sons — of the present literature of Poland. Nor can 
this praise, glowing as it is, be reproached with exaggeration. 
No one can open the books of the Polish writers of the last 
thirty years, without feeling that he reads the words of men 
thoroughly in earnest ; who write, not for the sake of book- 
making, not for popularity, not even for future fame ; but be- 
cause they feel they have that to say which the world should 
hear ; or, as one of themselves has expressed it, " that they 
may declare the thought of God as it has rested upon them."! 
At no period of the history of Poland has her literature been 
distinguished by a character so original as in the present 
time ; never before has it been so completely the exponent 

* Garczyiiski. 

t A few general rules for the pronunciation of Polish words may per- 
haps be acceptable to the reader. The vowels are pronounced, — a as in 
f tther ; e as in pen, or as in fSte ; i as in pin, or as in pique ; o as in the 
English alphabet ; 6 nearly as u ; u as in rade ; a. represents a nasal 
sound, nearly resembling on in maison. Before a labial, it is sounded 
as om ; thus, dab is pronounced domb ; skqpy, skompy, &c. Before a 
dental, q has the sound of on ; as kqt, pronounced kont ; dokqd, do- 
Uondy&c. Beforehand k, (} is sounded as ong', as drqg, pronounced drong. 
e is sounded nearly as the French in in pin ; but the nasal sound becomes 
m before the labials, and n before the dentals, as in the case of q ; as deby, 
pronounced demby ; we.da, pronounced wenda. Of the consonants, c is 
pronounced like ts, or as the German z, except when followed by i ; be- 
fore this letter it is softened ; the sound of c before i might be expressed in 
English characters thus, tsyee; g is pronounced as in German, or as in the 
English word give; A is a deep guttural ; j and i before a vowel are pro- 
nounced as y in English ; the I is slightly mouilU ; w is pronounced as » ; 
z nearly as in English; z as the French j. The accented consonants are 
pronounced as if followed by a faint sound of i, or of y as it is sounded in 
English at the beginning of a word. The consonants take this softened 
sound also before the vowel i. Cz is pronounced like ch in cAair ; sz as sh 
in .sAall ; ch like the Greek /. These directions will, we believe, be found 
sufficient for the guidance of the general reader in the pronunciation of 
Polish words. There are, in every language, peculiarities of sound, of 
which it is impossible to convey an idea by description, or by illustrations 
from other languages. Such are in Polish the rz and the t (or crossed l), 
of which the exact pronunciation can be learned only from a native Pole. 
The direction usually given for the rz is to pronounce it like the French j 
with the sound of r before it. This is inadequate, but is perhaps as near 
an approach as can be made to a written description of this sound. The I 
is a sound extremely difficult for foreigners ; it is made by a peculiar motion 
of the tongue, and no idea can be given of it in writing. The accent, in 
Polish words, falls on the penultimate. 

t Zaleski. 
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of the character and genius of the nation ; never before ani- 
mated by a spirit so truly Slavonian. 

On each successive period of her former literature, we see 
the stamp of the fashion which prevailed, at the same time, 
in the other countries of Europe ; the earlier authors followed 
classic and Italian, the succeeding ones French models. 
Among the disciples of each of these schools there were, in- 
deed, men of true genius, who, with a nicer discrimination 
than falls to the lot of the mere imitator, knew how to dis- 
tinguish what was essential in the works of their masters 
from that which was accidental, and have followed them in 
their excellencies, without copying their defects. These 
men have composed excellent and lasting works in each de- 
partment of letters, and stand, of right, among the distin- 
guished scholars and poets of Europe. In the field of sci- 
ence, the sons of Poland have done excellent service ; but in 
science there can be no nationality ; the names of Kopernik, 
of Zaluzianski, of Ciolek, belong not to Poland, but to the 
world. Out of the long list of distinguished names which crowd 
the annals of Polish literature, we can, in truth, select com- 
paratively few whose works could have been written only by 
a Slavonian. These few belong chiefly to that early period, 
when the writers of Poland, regarding themselves rather as 
members of the community of letters than as citizens of any 
country, still composed their works principally in Latin. 
The men who at this time wrote in their native tongue wrote 
wholly for their own people ; and their works are imbued 
with a spirit truly national. However the form may be 
sometimes fashioned upon foreign models, the language, the 
thought, the feeling, are all Slavonian. To this class belong 
the prose writings of Rey ; the poems of Kochanowski ; of 
Rybinski ; of Szymonowicz. 

Before entering on the works of the living authors of Po- 
land, we will give a slight sketch of these their worthy prede- 
cessors, and take a rapid view of the course of Polish litera- 
ture, from its dawn in the sixteenth century, under the auspices 
of the Jagellon princes, to the beginning of the present age. 

Mikolaj Rey may be regarded as the first Polish author 
who made his native language the vehicle of finished literary 
compositions ; * for though the national tongue had been 

* We must not omit all mention of a remarkable book which appeared 

28* 
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rising in estimation from the time of the first Jagiello, — 
in whose reign the earliest impulse was given to its culti- 
vation, by the exertions of the wise and patriotic Jadwiga, — 
yet no work of any importance had hitherto appeared in it, 
except some portions of the Scripture, translated by the order 
of that queen. It was not, indeed, until the reign of the last 
two princes of the Jagellon dynasty, that Polish was admitted 
as the spoken language of the court, where Latin and Italian 
had hitherto been almost exclusively used. 

Rey was the son of a nobleman of moderate fortune ; his 
childhood and youth were passed in the country, in the midst 
of rustic occupations and field sports. The home of his 
early life was in Red Russia ; and here, among a people song 
and music loving, even above other Slavonians, his mind be- 
came wholly penetrated with the spirit of rural life, and he 
acquired that familiarity with the customs and modes of 
thought of the people, which afterwards gave to his works the 
simplicity and freshness which make their peculiar charm. 
His early education was neglected by a too indulgent father ; 
the talents, which were afterward to make him the favorite of 
a king and the delight of a nation, discovered themselves 
only in his superior daring and address as a sportsman ; the 
woods and wilds along the Dniester knew him as the Boldest 
hunter and the most successful fisher. It was not until his 
age, and the habits of independence which he had formed, 
had unfitted him for the restraints of a school, that his father 
became sensible that it was time the abilities of his son were 
directed to higher objects. The neglect, however, which 
would have been fatal to the progress of a less vigorous in- 
tellect, served only to preserve to Rey his freedom and 
originality, and to deter his ambition from the beaten paths of 
scholarship, in which he might perhaps have achieved the 

in the fifteenth century, which is, indeed, the earliest monument of the Pol- 
ish language. It is entitled " Memoirs of a Polish Janissary," and is the 
work of a Pole, who, being made captive by the Turks, entered the service 
of the Sultan. He traversed, with the Turkish army, Greece, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, was in all the battles of Mahomet II., and was witness 
of the taking of Constantinople. His object in writing this book was 
to warn his countrymen of the danger which threatened Europe and the 
Christian religion, through the increasing power of the Turks. This work, 
however, of which only fragments now remain, stands alone in the time 
which produced it, and can hardly be regarded as belonging to the litera- 
ture of Poland. 
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honors of a mediocre Latin author. As it was, when the 
impulses of an ardent and energetic mind compelled him 
to express its convictions, it was in his own language that 
he must speak them ; for although Rey afterwards ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of the ancient tongues, 
and entered with interest into the philosophic and religious 
discussions of the day, which, up to his time, were conduct- 
ed wholly in Latin, he never composed in that language with 
such ease and pleasure to himself as could tempt him to 
abandon for it the use of his native tongue, which he wrote 
with vigor and felicity. The father of Rey at length resolved 
to send his son to Cracow, then the centre of intellectual 
life in Poland, and to place him in the house of one of the 
great nobles, that he might enjoy the advantages of cultivated 
society. The Wojewode, who was chosen as the guardian 
of Rey, was a man of refined taste and accurate judgment ; 
he discerned the capacities of his charge, and aided him by 
his counsel and instructions. The society of this excellent 
nobleman, and that of the literary men who frequented his 
house, quickened the intellect of Rey, and inspired him with 
the ambition to repair the defects of his early education. 
A few years of resolute study enabled the rustic noble to 
stand on equal ground with the trained graduates of the 
schools. Tn after life, he felt and acknowledged the bene- 
fits which his mind had drawn from this early association with 
men of refinement and learning ; and in his directions for the 
education of youth, he mentions especially the conversation 
of distinguished men as among the most important means of 
instruction. 

The first literary productions of Rey were books of devo- 
tion and religious songs ; he was afterward distinguished for 
his polemical and philosophical writings ; but his most remark- 
able work is that entitled " Zwierciadlo Szlacheckie," The 
Mirror of the Noble, otherwise known by the title, " Zywot 
Poczciwego Czlowieka," The Life of an Honorable Man. 
In this work he lays down rules for the conduct of each class 
in the state. The soldier, the deputy, the senator, the pri- 
vate man, has each his peculiar duties pointed out and incul- 
cated. He gives many rules for a prudent choice in mar- 
riage ; and especially dissuades men from allying themselves 
above their condition, instancing many pleasant examples of 
the inconveniences attending this unwise ambition. 
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" For he who marries one of high condition shall not be able, 
without prejudice to his fortune, to support that state and cere- 
mony in which, of necessity, her Grace must be entertained. 
There must be for the coachman red stuff and bears' skins even 
to the knee. Curtains must hang on both sides of the carriage. 
The walls of the rooms must be covered with hangings. No 
sourkrout can show itself on the table ; and for supper must 
there be rice groats, for it is not beseeming to set barley before 
the gracious lady. Arrives now suddenly the father-in-law, with 
some fifty horses. Quickly set on the table six dishes, and pour 
out wine for all ; for, each in his fox-skin collar, who can tell 
which is a lord ? To the rest, give out the fodder for the horses ; 
heap oats on oats ; so that by the spring thou shalt have hardly 
enough for the geese ; only, perhaps, some in a chest kept under 
the roof, where no one could find it. But comes Sir Son-in-law 
to my lord Father-in-law, in his turn ; then must his horses and 
servants be content at the tavern. He himself is greeted, to be 
sure, — ' O, welcome, Sir Son-in-law ! Be seated, Sir Son-in- 
law. Fill out wine for Sir Son-in-law.' But, in all eternity, no 
one asks whether Sir Son-in-law have eaten, or where the horses 
are ; so that, perhaps, the poor son-in-law must drink on an 
empty stomach, and then find himself a lodging where he may. 
But should it chance that he have brought with him a pretty horse, 
or a greyhound, or bird ; then are they his no longer, but the 
property of my lord Father-in-law." 

His pictures of quiet domestic life are touched with great 
truth and tenderness. He thus describes the interior of a 
well-ordered house, and the in and out-door pleasures of 
those who preside over it. 

" Have they not their pleasant walks in the gardens and 
fields ? Together they weed, they trim, they graft, they plant 
flowers ; and, with great delight, care for and order all things. 
Come now into the house ; there is all neat, all cheerful ; the 
food, if not in overmeasure, yet agreeable and daintily prepared. 
The table-cloth is white ; the spoons and dishes brightly clean, 
the bread sweet, the pulse well-boiled, the groats white and fine- 
sifted, the chicken fat. In every corner to which thine eye can 
turn is comfort and cheerfulness. All is as if it smiled on thee. 
Thou shalt find all things here more pleasant, and more friendly, 
than when, in another house, three full dishes are set before 
thee. And when these dear little silly ones, these lovely chil- 
dren, come springing in ; when, like little birds, they come hop- 
ping round the table, chattering, laughing, hugging themselves 
for joy ; — what charm, what delight, is this ! Each hands some- 
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thing to the other ; and thus they receive and give, and. all with 
such mirthfulness, and such dear caressing ways, that thou art 
fain to laugh over the pretty innocents. When the parents look 
upon this their happiness, how shall they but praise God, and 
from a full heart offer him thanks ? And the Lord, will he not 
look with a loving eye upon such sweet ties, and the offering 
that is brought to him in these pure and honest lives, and shall 
not his blessing descend upon them, according to his promise ? " 

Nor is he less happy when he writes of the duties and 
pleasures of the military profession. His rules for the con- 
duct of the soldier are replete with an excellent prudence 
and a generous humanity. When we consider the time in 
which they were written, they must be regarded as truly 
admirable. He recounts it among the advantages of a mili- 
tary life, that a man is therein exercised in the virtues of or- 
der, frugality, and patience. He exhorts the soldier to re- 
gard himself as the protector of the weak and humble, and 
never to suffer the pillage of the defenceless inhabitants of 
the lands through which he must pass ; he counsels him rather 
to suffer hunger himself, than to tear from the poor peasant 
his subsistence ; "for this shall be better for thee, than that 
thou shouldst bring upon thyself the cry and the curse of the 
innocent." 

" The Life of an Honorable Man " contains the most 
graphic sketches of Slavonian manners ; it is, indeed, the 
" mirror " in which the modes of thought and life of the Polish 
noble of the last part of the fifteenth and the first part of the 
sixteenth century are perfectly reflected. To Rey belongs 
the merit of having first called attention to the popular 
songs and melodies of the land. His own poetical compo- 
sitions had much credit in their day ; but in his verse he is 
less a poet than in his prose. 

First, both in time and by his genius, among the elder 
poets of Poland, is Jan Kochanowski.* His name is well 
worthy to stand with those of the other great sons of the 
sixteenth century, — of that illustrious age, whose every 
decade is marked by a name destined to be immortal. The 
youth of Kochanowski, unlike that of Rey, was carefully 
trained in the study of the wisdom and eloquence of the an- 
cient world ; and his mind was formed and his taste refined 

* Bom 1532, died 1584. 
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still further by foreign travel, and by the society and works of 
his distinguished contemporaries. Kochanowski had already 
acquired distinction as an author by his works in Latin, when 
the idea inspired him of devoting his genius to the service of 
his country, and of doing for his native language what the 
great poets of Italy had done for theirs. His first labors 
were guided by devotion as well as by patriotism ; he pre- 
pared for his countrymen a translation of the Psalms of 
David, which is said to be the most poetical version of those 
sacred poems found in any language, and that which conveys 
the most perfectly the spirit of the original. Mickiewicz 
says, speaking of this version of the Psalms': — 

" Kochanowski was in this work truly inspired. His diction 
is noble, clear, glowing. He has throughout a bold, bard-like 
walk, a measured dignity, and a priestly solemnity. Never can 
all the circumstances combine again which met to create this 
wonderful work. There were needed for its production, first, 
high poetical genius ; secondly, a living spirit of devotion in the 
people ; and, thirdly, that glow and exaltation of feeling upon 
sacred subjects, which the religious controversies of the time ex- 
cited. AU parties alike appealed to the holy writings. The 
phraseology of Scripture, thoughts, maxims, images, drawn from 
it, became current in every-day life, and passed into the com- 
mon language. The Bible was ever before the eyes of the peo- 
ple, who lived in the midst of the fiery excitement of religious 
warfare ; and this excitement, possessing likewise the mind of 
the poet, raised him to that height of inspiration in which he 
gave forth the tones of the ancient Psalmist in all their fervor 
and sublimity." 

Kochanowski composed works in every style, lyric, dra- 
matic, and satirical. His satires have nothing of the bitter- 
ness of the misanthrope, nor the sneering levity of a man 
who, with acuteness enough to discern the follies of his age, 
is yet not in spirit raised above them. 

Kochanowski writes fearlessly, but nobly and gently ; and, 
in the spirit of a good and true man and patriot, reproves the 
errors of his age and country. In the drama, he followed 
classic models, and drew his subjects from the Grecian poets. 
His plays were written for a private theatre, and for an 
audience of cultivated men, who were probably more familiar 
with the history and traditions of Greece than with those of 
their own country. His lyrics are graceful and charming ; 
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but the most interesting of all his works are his elegies on the 
death of his daughter Ursula, taken from him in her early 
childhood. These poems have nothing in common with 
other productions of this sort, — usually the constrained 
and elaborate expressions of a factitious sorrow, bringing no 
conviction of reality, and awakening no sympathy. The 
" Treny " of Kochanowski are the very outpourings of grief 
and tenderness ; and even now, when, for three hundred 
years, the heart of the father has been as cold as the little 
form it mourned, his grief is still fresh and living as in the 
first hour of bereavement ; — those " tears " are not yet dried. 
Willingly would we set in our pages some of these gems ; 
but our purpose is with the living authors of Poland ; and we 
can but touch slightly, in passing, the names of these elder 
sons of Polish song, whose genius, after a sleep of two cen- 
turies, has at length waked again, to animate bosoms as faith- 
ful and as ardent as their own. 

Szymonowicz must not be passed in silence. His idyls 
won for him the doubtful honor of the name of the Pol- 
ish Theocritus, and were written professedly upon classic 
models. Yet, in the whole cycle of Polish literature, there 
is hardly a work in spirit more truly Slavonian. These idyls 
possess a life and reality wholly denied to modern compo- 
sitions of this sort in other languages ; perhaps because only 
among the Slavonians yet continued to exist that simple, 
contented life, of whose modest hopes and quiet pleasures 
idyllic poetry is the expression. The Italian, the German, 
the French writers of pastoral and rural poetry, must trans- 
port themselves to classic regions, and call up the shadows 
of the shepherds and husbandmen of early Greece ; or, pass- 
ing wholly into the realm of fantasy, dress out the knights 
and dames of a modern court to act the parts of their dainty 
herdsmen and soft- handed rustics. The scene of the idyls 
of Szymonowicz lies not in Arcadia. His nymphs and 
swains belong to the real world ; their cares and joys are 
actual. While Lycoris is milking cows in the stall, Lycidas 
chops straw, and sings a song in praise of labor and of his 
mistress at the same time. He does not paint her as he has 
seen her in the dance, nor dwell upon her charms and graces ; 
he describes her as she sits at the spinning-wheel, or when, 
in the reaping-field, her sickle moves so quickly, that "no 
one can see it in her hand." He praises her that she rises 
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early ; that, in her father's house, the tahle is always clean, 
and each thing ordered in its place. 

" That mortal is happy," 
he exclaims in rapture, 

" To whom the good God hath intended the gift of this maiden. 
At his door, while he liveth, disorder or want shall not enter." 

While Lycidas sings, a great heap of straw rises before him, 
and Lycoris ceases not from tending on her cows. 

These idyls contain fresh and beautiful sketches of the 
rural life of the Polish peasants and lesser nobles ; but in 
some of them, and especially in the most beautiful of them, 
" The Reapers," we see evidence of the change of manners 
which the increase of luxury and demand for wealth among 
the great was already preparing, and trace the approach of 
that harder age in which want and over-toil are to shut poetry 
from the door of the poor. 

Many other poets of less eminence, yet of merit which 
would well entitle them to attention in a more extended 
sketch,, belong to this period. Among them are Sebastian 
Klonowicz, who wrote works both in Polish and Latin ; hu- 
mor is their distinguishing characteristic ; — Rybinski, a lyric 
poet of great merit, who has even been compared with Ko- 
chanowski ; he also wrote both in Polish and Latin ; — Zimo- 
rowicz, a contemporary and friend of Szymonowicz, and, 
like him, a writer of idyls ; he has received the appellation 
of the Polish Moschus. To these names may be added 
those of Dabrowski, of Bartoszewski, Miaskowski, Tur- 
nowski. Andrzey Kochanowski, a brother of the celebrated 
poet, Jan Kochanowski, translated the iEneid. His neph- 
ew, Piotr, has left an admirable version of the " Orlando," 
and of the " Jerusalem Delivered." 

The first twenty years of the seventeenth century saw the 
last gleams of the splendors of the Jagellon age, the golden 
period of Polish literature. From this time, for nearly a 
century and a half, the Polish mind rested in tame mediocrity. 
This decline of intellectual vigor is partly to be attributed to 
the ascendency of the Jesuits, — upon principle, the ene- 
mies of freedom and expansion of mind, — who, about this 
period, acquired entire supremacy in the schools and col- 
leges of Poland, and guided the education of the nation. 
Another cause is to be found in the increasing influence of 
French literature, which, in the middle of the seventeenth 
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century, had already acquired great popularity among the 
cultivated classes of Poland. A French theatre was, in 
1650, established at Warsaw, in which the plays of the 
French tragedians were performed in the original, while 
translations of French authors supplied to the reading public 
the place of original Polish works. The prevalence of 
French taste continued to exert an unfavorable influence 
over the literature of Poland, even when, the pressure of 
Jesuitic domination being withdrawn, the national mind start- 
ed into new life and activity, and poetry and the arts bloomed 
afresh, under the auspices of the amiable and cultivated 
Stanislaus Poniatowski. A crowd of scholars, eloquent 
men, and poets gave lustre to his court ; but the titles of the 
Polish Voltaire, the Polish Boileau, the Polish Bossuet, 
which were accorded to diem, prove that they drew their 
inspiration from foreign sources, and not from the wells of 
Polish genius and sentiment. The writers of this period 
may not stand with the elder bards of Poland, nor with her 
patriot poets of a later day ; they were men of shining tal- 
ents, rather than of genius, and never reached that moral 
height whose attainment is needful to the full development 
even of the intellect. Yet they take a high place as scholars 
and elegant writers, and may claim to rank with the contem- 
porary authors of the other countries of Europe. 

The most eminent among them is the Bishop Krasicki, 
author of elegant and finished compositions in almost every 
department of literature. His works are distinguished for 
their piquant wit and easy gracefulness of style, rather than 
for depth of feeling or glow of fancy ; yet there are times 
when a higher spirit seems to kindle in him, when the 
patriotic ardor never wanting in any Pole lends a temporary 
glow to his pencil. There are passages in his "Wojna Cho- 
cimska " eloquent and stirring, and though this work cannot 
claim to be regarded as a great poem, it rises, in many parts, 
far above the level of modern epics. The fables of Krasicki 
are gracefully and pleasantly written, and have deservedly 
enjoyed great popularity ; but the most esteemed of his 
works, and those which have the best preserved their first 
reputation, are his satires. To this style of composition his 
powers were peculiarly adapted ; for satire addresses itself 
to the intellect, and, making no demand upon the feelings, 
leaves us the less sensible of the absence of enthusiasm. 

vol. lxvi. — no. 139. 29 
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Among the other names that gave lustre to the reign of 
the last king of Poland are those of Naruszewicz, of Szy- 
monowski, of Trembecki, Kniaznin, Zablocki. Narusze- 
wicz was one of the earliest favorites of Stanislaus. He 
possesses greater power and depth of thought, but less grace 
and versatility, than Krasicki. He is the author of poems in 
various styles, that won for him a reputation in their time, and 
of a version of Pindar which is said to be unsurpassed. But 
his fame as a historian overshadowed his renown as a poet. 
His history of Poland, and his memoirs of Chodkiewicz, are 
regarded as models for strength and clearness of style. Na- 
ruszewicz attached himself to Augustus, with all the zeal of a 
loyal subject, and all the affection of a friend. After the fall 
of his patron, he wrote no more. He withdrew from the 
capital, forgot all his former occupations and pleasures, re- 
fused to hear any tidings from the outer world, and thus died, 
forgotten and alone. Melancholy, indeed, was the end of 
most of those gifted writers, whose brilliancy lent a false 
splendor to the mournful reign of Stanislaus Augustus. There 
were among them men who, in a time when a higher taste 
and nobler tone of feeling prevailed, might have risen to the 
highest excellence ; but, living in an age of skepticism and 
frivolity, they shared its levity and its indifference. When 
they were at once called to serious thought by the downfall 
of their king and the ruin of their country, they were struck 
by sudden despair. Zablocki, the poet of mirth, was silent 
from the day of his king's dethronement ; he hid himself for 
ever from the world in a cloister. The hour that brought 
the tidings of the defeat of Maciejowice overthrew the rea- 
son of the pleasant, genial Kniaznin. From that day he 
never smiled ; but for thirty years mourned darkly over a 
grief he no longer comprehended. The variously gifted 
Trembecki, who, of all the writers of his time, possessed 
the richest fancy and the highest poetic power, survived the 
genius he had too often squandered upon trifles, or had per- 
verted to the adulation of the enemies of his country. Amidst 
the ruins of his intellect, he retained so much of the poetic 
sense as to feel the charm of his own verses, when they 
were read to him by a stranger, but shook his head with 
mournful incredulity, when he was told that it was himself 
who had been their author. 

One name stands alone in this age of foreign imitation and 
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religious indifference, as that of a poet truly national and ar- 
dently pious. It is the name of Karpiriski. His works 
were held in but light esteem by the writers and critics of his 
day, whose judgment, wholly governed by the French stand- 
ard of taste, rejected the poetry of nature and feeling ; but 
they were welcomed with delight by the nation at large, and 
above all, by the population of the rural districts, who saw 
their own simple life reflected in his idyls. Karpiriski, too, 
was silent from the day of his country's fall. His latest 
poem was his " Lament of a Sarmatian upon the Grave of 
Sigismund Augustus." In this elegy he recalls the ancient 
glories of his country, — mourns, for the last time, her fallen 
state, the woes of her banished children, and the yet keener 
misery of those who " wander, aliens, through their fathers' 
fields." In the close he lays down upon the grave of the 
last of the Jagellons these offerings, for which he has no 
more a use, — " his sword, his lyre, and his hope." 

Thus set in sorrow that brilliant day, whose dawn had 
seemed that of a new Augustan age ; but though this period 
of promise passed suddenly, with all its lights, the day of 
gloom was to raise nobler spirits up to Poland, and stouter 
hearts than those that broke over her fall. 

We approach now the latest period of the literature of 
Poland, the day of her living authors, in whose works we are 
to see developed the true genius and character of the Sla- 
vonian ; of that gentle people, noted in every time for kind- 
liness, loyalty, and simplicity of heart ; for generous ardor, 
and for courage, prompt for the defence of freedom, but not 
aggressive. The early annals of this race, unlike those of 
the other tribes of Europe, are unstained by violence and 
rapine ; they sent forth no expeditions for conquest,* but wan- 
dered, in peaceful emigration, benefactors of the earth, to set 
themselves upon the wasted slope and desolated plain, there 
to renew what the hand of violence had spoiled. The nature 
of the Slavonian is peculiarly in harmony with Christianity, 
and accordingly we find, in the works of the Polish writers 
of the present time, its truths received, not as dead points of 
faith, judged of and accepted by the reason, to be thereafter 
treated with cold respect, but as a principle which sheds a 
living influence through them. 

* See Herder. 
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The very gentleness and docility of character, however, 
which hereafter, in a more humane period of the world's his- 
tory, will fit them to exhibit the highest degree of civilization, 
is one of the causes of that proneness to submit themselves 
to foreign influence, and govern themselves by foreign mod- 
els, which has been for ages known as the prevailing error of 
the Poles. This disposition, in vain rebuked by their histo- 
rians and satirists of every time, has led them to the constant 
attempt to introduce into their social- and political life cus- 
toms and institutions inconsistent with the Slavonian charac- 
ter, and with the original constitution of their government ; 
and the same spirit has exerted an influence over their men 
of letters, unfavorable to originality of thought and design. 
But the severe lessons of the last half-century have not been 
profitless to the Poles. They have been taught, at length, 
how feeble a reliance is to be placed in the regard of the 
stranger ; how worthless, compared with that of their own 
countrymen, is his sympathy and applause. They have learn- 
ed to rely upon their own energies ; to feel that it is to them- 
selves alone they must look henceforth. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, the Poles were never so truly patriotic as since 
they have no more a country ; never have they so fully dis- 
played the nobler attributes of the national character, as since 
they have, in name, ceased to be a nation. 

The effect of this newly won self-reliance and self-respect 
is strikingly manifested in their writings. No fashion govern- 
ing any other existing literature can be said to reign over that 
of modern Poland. Connected as are the Polish authors of 
this period with France, speaking and writing French with 
the same facility as their native tongue, and living, as many 
of them do, in the very vortex of her giddy, restless, uncer- 
tain literature, we yet find in their writings nothing of 
French. The works of the modern Polish authors — cer- 
tainly of all the most distinguished among them — are char- 
acterized by a steady and high morality, not too conscious of 
itself, but simple and sincere ; by a constant reverence for 
the domestic virtues ; and by deep religious trust. If the 
influence of the genius of any foreign people is to be traced 
in their works, it is that of the English, and, in a less degree, 
of the German. But the obligations which the Polish writers 
are under to Shakspeare, to Byron, to Scott, are only such 
as one man of genius may owe to another without detriment 
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to his own originality. They have borrowed nothing from 
the great masters of English literature ; they have but caught 
inspiration from their inspiration ; they have been aided by 
them to think with decision and to speak with fearlessness. 
The thoughts which they express and the form of the ex- 
pression are their own, are Slavonian ; their literature is as 
distinct from that of any other people, as the English is from 
the French, or either of these from the Italian. 

Julian Niemcewicz * is the link between the old time and 
the new. His fame as a poet, and his sufferings as a patriot, 
date from the reign of Stanislaus Poniatowski. Like most 
of the distinguished writers of Poland, Niemcewicz won 
honors in the fields both of poetry and history. He es- 
sayed, indeed, and with success, every branch of literary 
composition. He was a dramatist, a novelist, a satirist, a 
writer of fables, of epigrams, of idyls ; but, before all things 
else, he was a Pole. Niemcewicz never practised poetry as 
an art ; he valued the gifts of fancy, and the power of ex- 
pression, only as these furnished him with weapons against 
the enemies of his country, or gave him the means of reach- 
ing the hearts of her sons. Accordingly, a great part of 
his poems are written with an especial political aim ; and 
many of the pieces which were most popular in their time 
are so connected with the politics of the period, and often 
so dependent for their interest on the passing events of the 
day, that they are scarcely to be appreciated out of Poland, 
and perhaps, in another age, will hardly be so, fully, even 
there. 

Niemcewicz was a patriot after the manner of a former 
age. His love of his country is equalled only by his hatred 
of her foes. This passionate ardor in love and hate-, which 
lends an added inspiration to his verse, detracts from his 
merits as a faithful historian. He dwells with glowing de- 
light upon the triumphs of his country, but traces with a 
lighter touch the story of her reverses and her errors. His 
most celebrated work is the " Spiewy Historyczne, " in which 
he unites the characters of bard and annalist. This work, 
though written in the spirit of a past time, must ever be re- 
garded as a noble monument of genius and patriotism, and 

* Born 1755, died 1841. 
29* 
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confers upon Niemcewicz the right to stand with the highest 
names in Polish literature. 

The life of Niemcewicz was in itself a poem. His long 
career knew every vicissitude of human fate. A large por- 
tion of his life was passed in banishment from the land he so 
ardently loved. But amid all his reverses and wanderings, 
the thought of Poland, and the hope of yet working in her 
cause, went with and sustained him. His first exile was self- 
imposed. He quitted his country in sorrow, after the failure 
of the constitution of 1791, but returned to bear a part in the 
brilliant achievements of Kosciuszko, and to share his prison 
after the fatal day of Maciejowice. Restored to freedom, he 
refused the clemency and the liberality of Paul, and, passing 
once more into exile, remained for ten years a stranger to his 
native soil. He returned to Poland in 1807, but the fall of 
Napoleon made him, in 1815, again a wanderer. Ardent 
longing for his country, and the hope, not yet relinquished, of 
serving her within her own borders, drew him irresistibly 
homeward. Niemcewicz listened to the promises of Alex- 
ander, and for a season, in common with many sincere patri- 
ots, believed that Poland might at least know peaceful days 
under the sway of Russia. This faith deceived, he entered 
zealously into those combinations against the existing govern- 
ment which resulted in the insurrection of 1830, whose un- 
successful issue drove him once more into exile, this time 
destined to be perpetual. Niemcewicz closed at Paris, in 
1841, his stormy life, whose history covers nearly a cen- 
tury. 

The extended career of this author has connected him with 
the writers of the present time. In spirit he belongs to the 
past ; but rather to the ancient day of Poland's literary splen- 
dor, than to the cold, artificial period in which the lot of his 
own early days was cast. 

Before we pass to the living writers of Poland, we must 
yet give the names of two authors whose works belong to 
our own century, and who are in spirit closely united with 
the modern school of Polish poetry, but who have been by 
death prematurely numbered with the past. These are An- 
toni Malczewski, a poet of the Ukraine ; and Casimir Brod- 
ziriski, Professor of Polish Literature in the University of 
Warsaw, before the insurrection of 1830. Malczewski was 
born in Wolynia, in 1792. He received his education at 
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Krzeminiec, and by his talents and distinguished diligence 
won the particular regard of the celebrated Czacki, the 
founder of that college. Malczewski had just completed 
his academic career at the time of the invasion of Russia by 
Napoleon. He entered the army of the French emperor as 
a volunteer, and served during the disastrous campaign of 
1812. After the overthrow of Napoleon, he passed several 
years in travelling through the various countries of Europe. 
During his foreign sojourn, he formed acquaintance with the 
literature of England ; his mind was particularly impressed 
with the genius of Lord Byron, then at the height of his 
popularity. This influence is plainly to be traced in his writ- 
ings. Malczewski is, however, no imitator ; he is one of the 
most original of Slavonian poets ; a true son of the Ukraine, 
full of fire and of gentleness. 

The fame of Malczewski as a poet rests upon his " Maria," 
a poem which, little appreciated during the life of the author, 
has become since his death the object of the warmest admi- 
ration of his countrymen. Maria is a narrative poem founded 
on an actual event. The story is shortly this. The son of 
a Polish magnate has married the daughter of a nobleman 
of ancient family, but narrow fortune. The Wojewode, 
enraged at his choice, refuses to sanction the alliance, and 
endeavours to persuade him to abandon his bride, and to 
break his marriage. His attempts to shake his son's res- 
olution are fruitless ; but the old Miecznik (sword-bearer) , 
the father of Maria, as proud as the magnate, refuses, on his 
part, to receive the young Waclaw as his son-in-law, until the 
Wojewode shall himself make overtures for a reconciliation. 
The father of Waclaw, despairing of compelling him to obe- 
dience, feigns compliance. Affecting to be overcome by the 
grief and the entreaties of his son, he feigns to reconcile him- 
self with the Miecznik, and sends Waclaw, under the command 
of this old warrior, to repel an incursion of the Tatars, that 
he may prove himself, by knightly deeds, worthy of the hand 
of Maria. Waclaw obtains a victory over the Tatars, and 
hastens home in triumph to claim his bride. The treacher- 
ous Wojewode, however, has, during the absence of his son, 
sent a party of armed servants to the house of the Miecznik 
with orders to take the life of Maria. When her husband 
returns, it is to find her murdered. 

The characters in this poem are sketched with great life. 
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The descriptive passages are of singular beauty. The scene, 
in especial, which the Wojevvode beholds, as he looks out 
from his gloomy room, upon the gathering of his household 
troops, in the early dawn, is exquisitely painted. "Maria " re- 
minds us often, as we have before remarked, of the narrative 
poems of Byron. The resemblance, however, is chiefly in 
the versification, in the brilliancy of the images, the vigor of 
the language, and a certain passionate fervor which equally 
characterizes the poems of Byron and of Malczewski. The 
religious feeling which breathes through the Maria stamps 
this poem with a character totally different from that of the 
works of the English poet. 

The poem was written in Wlodzimier, where, after his 
return to his native country, Malczewski had purchased a 
small village, intending to lead a life of retirement and quiet. 
This period of his life was, however, embittered by an un- 
happy and misplaced attachment ; while pecuniary embarrass- 
ments added their anxieties to his other griefs. He left 
Wlodzimier for Warsaw, where he died in poverty and sor- 
row, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

Casimir Brodzinski began his career as a soldier, and his 
first literary efforts are the enthusiastic lays of a youthful 
patriot and hero. He was of those who believed in Napo- 
leon, and looked for the restoration of the father-land through 
him. When, with the fall of the emperor, fell his hopes for 
his country, he withdrew his thoughts from public concerns, 
and gave himself wholly to the pursuit of literature. The 
later poems of Brodzinski glow no longer with the hopeful 
ardor that characterized his early lays and those of his com- 
rades, the poet-soldiers of the legions of Napoleon ; but they 
are not the less national, not the less patriotic. They are 
instinct with the very spirit of Slavonian life. His song is 
of rural pleasures ; of the field and fireside life of the vil- 
lager ; of the delights of a tranquil existence among the 
scenes of nature. He seeks to reawaken in his nation the 
gentle, contented spirit of ancient Slavonian life, and, de- 
spairing to see revive the former greatness of his country, 
would at least restore to her the old simplicity of manners. 
If his tones had been more stirring, if the griefs and wrongs 
of his country had thrilled through them to the hearts of his 
nation, they could hardly have seen the light in those iron 
days of the " Constitutional Kingdom," when even singing- 
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birds, who had been taught to warble the national airs,* paid 
with their lives the penalty of the unconscious treason. 

The history of the literature of this period is the history 
of a perpetual struggle with an intolerable censorship. The 
patriotic writers and editors of that day, unable to address 
themselves directly to their countrymen, invented stratagems 
by which to communicate with them. Tricks of punctuation, 
capitals, Italic letters, served as mediums to express the 
love of liberty and the hate of tyrants. The words, " the 
past," were distinguished by capitals, to recall the thought of 
the former greatness of Poland ; "the future " was written 
in Italics ; while the characters of " the present " were blurr- 
ed in the printing. If France was spoken of, her name was 
followed by a note of exclamation. Was it question of the 
measures of government, a note of interrogation suggested 
doubt and suspicion. 

In this gloomy time, hardly thought itself was free. Those 
who wrote or who spoke in public were considered as open 
traitors ; those who remained silent were regarded only as 
more dangerous, because more prudent, conspirators. 

Yet, even amid these hard conditions, genius found its ali- 
ment. Under this heavy bondage, the Polish mind was ex- 
panding into power and freedom. The instructions of the 
gentle and Christian-minded Brodzinski must have had no 
small influence in forming the minds of the youth of that 
period. However their more fiery zeal may often have re- 
volted against his mild doctrines, yet must their spirits have 
become insensibly imbued with them. He cherished a pure 
and lofty patriotism ; with him, the love of his own country 
comprised the hatred of no other. Shortly after the break- 
ing out of the insurrection of 1830, Brodzinski delivered an 
address before the society of the " Friends of Science," in 
which he showed himself once more possessed of all his 
youthful ardor, yet tempered with the mildness of the Chris- 
tian philosopher. In this address, he exhorted his country- 
men to a pure patriotism, divested of all selfishness and party 
zeal ; warning them that only through this purity and this 
disinterestedness could Poland be redeemed. He declared 
to them that the Polish nation was destined to be, " through 
inspiration, the Copernicus of the moral world " ; that as 

* See Gnorowski's Insurrection of Poland in 1830, p. 38. 
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this philosopher developed the'system of the physical world, 
and men may no longer consider this earth as the central 
point of the universe, even so was it the mission of Poland 
to reveal to the world that nations should no more regard 
each itself as the centre of all that surrounds it, but that 
each, holding its own place, and keeping its just balance, 
should form a part of one great whole, each separate na- 
tionality circling round the great central idea of humanity. 

" O my people ! this thought, this destiny, take thou upon 
thee to fulfil, or for ever to descend into the tomb ! Shouldst 
thou also thus perish, even so dost thou perfect thy last mission, 
and, with the palm-branch in thy hand, shalt thou come to Christ, 
thy Master!" 

Brodzinski survived not many years the last disappoint- 
ment of his country's hopes. He died at Dresden, in 1836, 
deeply mourned ; for he had been beloved, even with en- 
thusiasm, by those who shared the privilege of knowing him. 
They who sat under his teaching yet cherish his memory 
with reverent affection, and recall, with sad delight, his gentle 
and eloquent tones, and the angelic light that beamed from 
his pale, spiritual features. 

The author of the works the titles of which we have pre- 
fixed to this article was a student at the University of War- 
saw during the professorship of Brodzinski ; and the influ- 
ence of the genius and character of this excellent man is, 
we think, plainly to be traced in the writings of his pupil. 
It is with this author, one of the most remarkable, though 
one of the youngest of their number, that we propose to be- 
gin our- sketches of the living writers of Poland. 

His name has never been formally given to the public ; it 
is, however, no secret to his countrymen. He is known to 
be a son of one of the noblest and most ancient families of 
Poland, and allied either by birth or by marriage to the most 
powerful magnates of the land. This circumstance is not to 
be lost sight of in reading his works ; it is necessary to the 
full appreciation of an author, that we should know the point 
of view from which he looks upon the world. It is, besides, 
a fact full of significance and of hope for Poland. It shows 
what she may expect of her privileged children, when the day 
of her restoration at length arrives ; it proves that their long- 
suffering has not been without its fruit, — that they are substi- 
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tuting a wise patriotism for an unreasoning and selfish nation- 
ality, — that her aristocracy no longer regard themselves as the 
whole nation, but have learned, that, in order rightly to love 
one's country, it is needful to love even the humblest of her 
sons. Through all the works of the author of " Przedswit " 
and the " Nieboska Komedyia," breathes a spirit truly liberal, 
thoroughly humane, and profoundly religious. He accepts in 
its entireness the Christian law, and looks forward with a con- 
fident hope to the time when this law shall be not merely the 
rule for the conduct of individuals, but shall govern in the 
councils of states, and be heard from the throne and the 
senate-house. 

Przedswit (Morning Twilight) is the last published of 
the works of this author. As his other writings are in 
the dramatic form, and his character and opinions are rather 
to be inferred than directly gathered from them, we shall 
begin our selections from his works with some extracts 
from the Preface to this poem, that the reader may form an 
acquaintance with the mind and cast of thought of the poet 
before proceeding to the consideration of his dramatic compo- 
sitions. 

In the Preface to the Przedswit, the author draws a paral- 
lel between the condition of the ancient world immediately be- 
fore the time of Caesar and that of the modern world before 
the coming of Napoleon. He believes, that, as the ambition 
and conquests of Caesar made the path smooth for the recep- 
tion of the Christian religion, it was, in like manner, the office 
of Napoleon to prepare the world, not indeed for a new 
revelation, but for the more perfect reception of the Christian 
doctrine, and for its introduction into the political sphere. 

" During the day of Caesar, preceding the great day of Christ, 
the world had arrived at the last results of its history ; in religion, 
to absolute doubt, — in philosophy, to the entire overthrow of the 
principles of polytheism. Augur laughed at augur, the Greek 
sophist at himself. The critic Reason annihilated all ancient faith, 
all existing life among the people, and established nothing more 
living, or equally living, in its place. The view into the world 
of the soul discovered only ruin, license, discord; — quol capita, 
tot sensus. Epicureanism, Stoicism, Platonism, passed like phan- 
toms over the widowed breast of humanity. After so many wars, 
proscriptions, and revolutions, there remained in the hearts of 
men only a sense of weariness and exhaustion. All political faith 
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had vanished. The plebeian Marius, the [patrician Sylla, could 
not realize their ideas, though by unheard-of pouring forth of 
human blood, by violence, by injustice, by terrorism, they strove 
to call from the past the old decaying order of things, and to 
frame it once more into a living present. All the great men of 
the last days of Rome, whether destroyers or renovators, are 
stamped with the same sign ; they are consumed by an intolerable 
thirst to change the form of things, but they know not whither 
tends the history of the world. Some hold to the traditions of the 
Gracchi, and wish democracy. Others believe yet in the divine 
manes of the Appii, and the dream of an aristocratic republic. 
Misled by such a dream, Brutus murders his father, and calls it 
virtue ; and despairing of himself, his country, and the gods, cries 
out in dying, ' Thou, too, Virtue, art only a delusion ! ' The 
soul of the self-murdering Brutus is the type of the whole 
world of his time. Weakness, uncertainty, a feverish desire 
of something better, a feverish terror after every accomplished 
deed, — these were the characteristics of this soul ; and from these 
signs it was easy to discern that the world was near to the day of 
judgment and of transformation. And not alone this intellectual 
state void of faith, full of vain anxiety and regret, witnesses of 
this. Another sign manifests itself, — a sign above all others clear 
and unfailing, though resting on the material side of the humani- 
ty of that day ; — while in the field of spirit all is dissipation and 
distraction, all in the field of the material condenses and con- 
centrates. 

" Rome, torn within herself, and already possessing no ideas of 
her own, conquers, thunders, subjects, without ceasing, and 
stands at length as one man, whose name is Caesar. And this 
man will teach the earth unity (jednosc) and community (wspol- 
nosc). In appearance, he has wounded it; in appearance, he has 
put the short sword into the hand of brother against brother, of 
son against father. The impious one crosses the Rubicon ; he 
cries, ' Jacta alea est." 1 He dashes Gaul against Egypt. He shows 
the Germans the blue Grecian heavens at Pharsalia. He carries 
Greeks with him to Africa. He confuses, mingles, ensanguines 
all ; he fills the world with the clash of weapons, the noise of war, 
the cry of fate. And yet, unconsciously, involuntarily, he unites 
and fraternizes all. And of him the Jews will think that he is the 
Messiah ; of him the earth will think, for a season, that he is her God. 
He was the forerunner of her God. In the field of historic event, 
he is that angel to whom it was commanded to sweep obstacles 
from before the feet of the coming Lord. He forced the earth to 
material unity, without which no word of life could spread itself; 
he changed the world of that time into one broad highway. And 
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not many years after, who trod this beaten road ? Was it not 
Peter ? Was it not Paul ? Was it not John ? The succes- 
sors of the great Julius madly persecuted the new faith. Amid 
their feasts, they jested at the proclaimed word. They knew 
not, that, to hinder the spreading of the new religion, they must 
annihilate the work of the first of the Caesars. They knew not, 
that it was even that which had raised them to be ephemeral 
earthly divinities which had also prepared the way for the move- 
ment begun in heaven ; that the unity of the material empire, 
which inclosed within itself the rest of the world under the name 
of conquered provinces, was the pledge, the condition, the abso- 
lute means for the entrance of Christianity. They cherished this 
unity, watched over it, defended it with such effeminate force as 
they had left ; and by this means, blindly, unconsciously, protected 
the ever higher growth of Christianity. In the hand of Provi- 
dence, they were instruments. They fulfilled the law of history, 
led by their own advantage, — as the merchants and tradesmen of 
our time, — and from so many visible Satans upon earth, each 
one became the minister of Divine thoughts. 

i Discite historiam, exemplo rnoniti.' 
" Two thousand years pass, and again these same signs spread 
themselves upon the waves of time. The last spasms of the 
Roman republic are reflected in the terrible epileptic convulsions 
of the French Revolution. The shades of Marius, of Sylla, of 
Catiline, start up under the bloody forms of Danton, of St. Just, 
of Robespierre. But the Cagsar of Christianity, higher by a whole 
epoch than his predecessor, filled with knowledge of himself and 
of the object for which the Spirit of God had sent him, said, when 
dying on the rock of exile, — ' From me will be reckoned the 
beginning of a new era.' In this word was contained the truth of 
himself and of the whole future. But before this can be devel- 
oped and fulfilled, before the world passes forward from the 
standing-point of Napoleon to a more complete, more holy trans- 
formation, it must have exhausted itself as the ancient world ex- 
hausted itself, must have denied itself as the ancient world de- 
nied itself. This progressive movement in annihilation was not 
begun to-day or yesterday. From the days of the Gracchi, the 
heathen world did not rest till it heard the promises of Christ ; 
from the days of Luther, the modern world has known no peace ; 
ever more and more a terrible civil war of thought and of sword 
has rent it. The modern world also will not rest till it comes, 
not to the hearing only, but to the understanding and fulfilling, of 
the promise of Christ. 

" The hopes, the dreams, the noble faith, the terrible blas- 
vol. lxvi. — no. 139. 30 
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phemies, of all the ages that have passed over humanity, all the 
forms of Christian heresy, Indian pantheism, Persian dualism, 
Hebrew monotheism, exclusive idealism, and exclusive sensual- 
ism, all arisen at the same time, and each lapped over the other 
so as hardly to be distinguished, and all crying to heaven for 
the day of dissolution, that they may the sooner pass away, — 
praying for death, that they may be the sooner transformed, that 
they may the sooner rise up young again, informed by a new 
spark of life ; — behold the image of the spiritual sphere of our 
time. This anarchy, so terrible, tends at length to crisis ; this 
longing, so great, and hitherto so vain, calls at last on the aid 
of our Father who is in heaven. When was this aid denied ? 
When did God reject the appeal of History, when she has raised 
to him her hands, and, with the voice of all the people of the 
earth, has cried, ' Reveal thyself to us, O Lord ! ' 

" You all know, my brothers, that we are born in the lap of 
death ; and from the cradle your eyes have been accustomed to 
see the lividness of dissolution spreading itself over the body of 
this European world. Hence the unceasing pain that gnaws 
your hearts ; hence the uncertainty that has made itself as your 
life. You go, and you know not whither ; and already you pray 
not, as in former years ; you only repeat, ' It is ill with us.' But 
all end already comprehends in itself an approaching beginning. 
The hour of death only heralds the day of waking. Know you 
not that this is the Christian faith ? and shall it deceive when it is 
of God ? Look, then, and you shall see the marks of death 
change suddenly into the signs of resurrection. 

" No one calls the Middle Ages civilized ; no one ours — hither- 
to — religious. Civilization began when faith died. Civilization 
is the unity of the material existence, the community of worldly 
interests, waiting for the manifestation of the word of God. Look 
how it grew, how it made plain, that the coming word of God 
might the more easily diffuse itself, might the more easily pass 
from house to house, from country to country ! What was Napo- 
leon, if not this other angel in history, who sweeps obstacles from 
the way of the Lord, when the day of his coming is already 
near ? 

" His universal empire vanished like an illusion ; he died on a 
distant island, his only son in the capital of his enemy. His 
brothers and their race rest in mediocrity. When those bodies 
die, there will not remain a trace that each of them, in life, wore 
a kingly crown. And yet, in spite of this, the memory of this 
man is not as the remembrance of the dead, but of a spirit ever 
more powerfully living. What he set in motion, that still rolls 
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on. What that hand, for a while all-powerful, joined, that ever 
binds and knits itself more closely together. Napoleon waked 
earthly nationalities from their sleep. Christ revealed to men 
the idea of humanity. Before him there were no real nations 
except the Hebrew ; for unknown was that end to which nations 
tend, to which they gravitate, as planets to the sun. It is he who 
has promised that one day there shall be in the world but one 
flock and one shepherd. It is he who has ordered those praying 
to God to repeat every day these words, ' Thy kingdom come ' ; 
and with even this prayer, for two thousand years, we have en- 
treated God for the manifestation of the idea of humanity upon 
earth. 

" The revelation of the Son of God must, then, pass through 
ages from an ideal state to a state of manifestation and realiza- 
tion ; on this depends the progress of humanity. The Christian 
word could not at once transform the policy of the Pagan world ; 
for the political constitution and social existence of any epoch 
visibly depend upon the moral state of the individuals living in 
it. Individual souls must therefore have become Christian, be- 
fore the Christianizing of the relations between nations becomes 
possible. 

" But, in our days, every individual is a Christian, and the 
relations between individuals are Christian. Whither now are 
Christian ideas to be carried ? Visibly into a sphere untouched, 
untransformed, hitherto ; and such is the political sphere. Al- 
ready in these expressions, ' Render unto Ca:sar the things which 
are Csesar's, and unto God the things that are God's,' is con- 
tained the whole future movement of humanity ; for since all 
is God's, this state of separation, of temporary, momentary 
separation, between the property of Csesar and of God must ever- 
more diminish, and that which even yesterday was esteemed the 
property of Cffisar shall be to-morrow numbered among the 
things of God ; till the dominion of Csesar shall be counted as 
nothing, the kingdom of God as all." 

The author believes that his own country is chosen as the 
instrument by which the progress of Divine ideas is to be 
furthered ; that the example of the wrongs and sufferings of 
Poland is to hasten the advance of the kingdom of God. 

" The Divine law, wounded and offended in this world, must 
possess the inward force to heal itself from the wound, to reinstate 
itself in its own form. In that nationality, by whose injury hu- 
manity has been most cruelly violated, the idea of humanity must 
most powerfully vibrate. 
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" Our death was necessary, our rising up will be necessary, in 
order that the word of the Son of God, the eternal word of life, 
may diffuse itself through the social circles of the world. It is 
through our nationality, tortured to death upon the cross of his- 
tory, that it will be revealed to the human spirit, that the po- 
litical sphere must be transformed into a religious sphere, and 
that the temple of God on earth must be, not this or that place, 
this or that form of worship, but the whole planet. For ' the 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof.' " 

The Nieboska Komedyia is the work by which this au- 
thor was first made known to the public ; and as it is also the 
one which we think gives the best idea of the peculiar style 
and genius of his writings, we shall select this poem for more 
particular consideration. As we are not aware that any 
translation of the works of this author has yet appeared, and 
as the originals themselves are not easily to be procured in 
this country, it is our purpose, in a future number, to offer 
our readers a full analysis of the Nieboska Komedyia, with 
extracts so copious, as shall, better than any commentary, 
enable them to judge of the character and turn of thought of 
the writer. 



Art. V. — An Autobiographical Jffemoir of Sir John 
Barrow, Bart., late of the Admiralty ; including Re- 
flections, Observations, and Reminiscences at Home and 
Abroad, from Early Life to Advanced Age. London : 
John Murray. 1847. 8vo. pp. 515. 

The multiplication of biographies is one of the striking char- 
acteristics of the literature of the day. A man's life is now 
very far from being finished at his death. If, in the estimation 
of the public, he was deemed to be a great man, or if in the 
judgment of his friends he ought to be so esteemed, though the 
public differ from them, divers ponderous octavos are very 
sure to be brought out to vindicate or reprove the opinion of 
his contemporaries. The writers of these books do not seem 
to remember, that, in estimating men, a valet-de-chambre 
and a grandson look from very different points of view. And 
so it happens, that the time seems to be near at hand when 



